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WELCOMING SOUTHERN NEGROES 
East St. Louts and Detrott—a Contrast 


J 
The East St. Louis Pogrom 


By Oscar Leonard 


SUPERINTENDENT JEWISH EDUCATIONAL AND CHARITABLE ASSOCIATION OF ST. LOUIS 


| sian massacres of Jews has become known. 


WO days before the nation was to celebrate the 
signing of the Declaration of Independence with its 
recognition that ‘“‘all men are created free and equal”’ 
came the news that in East St. Louis Negroes were 


_ being slaughtered and their-homes pillaged and burned by 
' white Americans. 
- wish to make clear, has nothing to do with the southwestern 
metropolis. 
It is not located in Missouri. 
_ gave us Abraham Lincoln. 

_ “pogrom” upon the Negroes more tragic. 


East St. Louis, as all good St. Louisans 


It is an industrial town across the Mississippi. 
It is part of the state which 
This circumstance made. the 
They were being 
mutdered mercilessly in a state which had fought for their 
freedom from slavery. “They were forced to seek refuge and 
safety across the river in Missouri, which was a slave state 
at one time. 

I just called the riot a “pogrom,” the name by which Rus- 
Yet when I went 
te East St. Louis to view the sections where the riots had 
taken place, I was informed that the makers of Russian 
“Sogroms” could learn a great deal from the American rioters. 
I went there in the company of a young Russian Jew, a sculp- 
tor, who had witnessed and bears the marks of more than 
one anti-Jewish riot in his native land. He told me when he 
viewed the blocks of burned houses that the Russian “Black 
Hundreds” could take lessons in pogrom-making from the 
whites of East St. Louis. The Russians at least, he said, 
gave the Jews a chance to run while they were trying to 
murder them. The whites in East St. Louis fired the homes’ 


_ of black folk and either did not allow them to leave the burn- 


ing houses or shot them the moment they dared attempt to 
escape the flames. 
What is the reason for this terrible situation? 


Fundamentally, the reason is purely economic. It is not 


_ that the white people in Illinois, or rather in East St. Louis, 


fe have any terrible hatred for the Negro. The two races go to 


the same schools. ‘The laws of Illinois even permit inter- 
marriage between whites and blacks. Negroes hold state, 
county and municipal offices. They own a great deal of prop- 
erty in the state and in the city where the riots took place. 
But being the most disinherited of men, Negroes at times 
work for lower wages than do whites. Some of them will 
not join labor unions and most of them would not be ad- 
mitted if they cared to join. 

This condition is extremely objectionable to the white 
workers with whom they compete for jobs. But this very 
fact makes the Negro laborer more attractive to employers 
who want labor at the cheapest possible terms. ‘They favor 
any labor force that will not join unions, that will not strike, 
that will not make periodic demands for increased wages or 
shorter workdays. Such an element introduced into the com- 
munity acts as a whip over the heads of the white workers. 
Employers know that. Laboring people are painfully aware 
of it. This is the main reason for the race antipathy in East 
St. Louis, as I judge from talking to business men, laborers, 
professional men and labor leaders. 

East St. Louis is what Graham Romeyn Taylor called a 
“satellite city.” It is not a city of homes, in the American 
acceptance of that term. It is a manufacturing town where 
industries locate because land is cheap, transportation facili- 
ties good, coal and water near and cheap. “The many fac- 
tories make the place unattractive for home-building. Capi- 
tal goes there simply in search of dividends. It is not in- 
terested in the welfare of the city or of the workers who 
help make those dividends. Only those who must, live there. 
Those who can live in St. Louis, while working in East St. 
Louis, do so. 

The result is that the city is run to suit the lowest political 
elements. The foreign laborers who were imported by the 
industries in East St. Louis know nothing of American stand- 
ards. There is practically no social work being done in that 
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“SPEAKING OF ATROCITIES—!” 


city which boasts a population of 100,000 souls. Saloons 
are numerous and gambling dens abound. ‘They run wide 
open. In fact, when Governor Folk closed the St. Louis 
saloons on Sunday, the city across the Mississippi reaped a 
rich harvest. Multitudes crossed Eads Bridge for their liquor 
in spite of the Illinois law which prohibited Sunday selling. 
The saloon element has been pretty much in control of the 
town, from all I can learn. I have these facts both from ob- 
servation as a neighbor, and from good citizens, not neces- 
sarily prohibitionists. One can not visit East St. Louis with- 
out seeing at a glance that saloons are more numerous than 
schools and churches. That in itself would indicate how 
much control the liquor interests have over the city. 

This, too, has helped bring about the situation which re- 
sulted in the massacre of Negroes both May 28 and July 2. 
The undesirable Negro element, like the undesirable white 
element, was used by self-seeking politicians. In order to 


be able to control that element the politicians had to make 


concessions. Evil dives were permitted. Lawless Negroes 
were protected. All too frequently the St. Louis papers re- 
ported outrages committed upon white women by Negroes in 
East St. Louis. There were robberies and stabbings and 
shootings of white men at frequent intervals. Yet criminals 
were not punished. They were “taken care of.” This 
helped stir the ill will of the better element among the white 
population. 

There were grumblings on the part of laboring people at 
the increased number of Negro workers who were coming 
into the city. But there was no open or pronounced hos- 
tility, although there were old scores to settle, from the days 
when some 2,500 white workers went on strike in the pack- 
ing plants last summer and Negroes were imported to take 
their jobs. According to the former president of the Central 
Trades and Labor Union of. East St. Louis, at that time 
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_Louis they say that the lure of better wages than the South 
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Negroes were imported in box-cars and given the jobs held by — 
striking white workers. When the strike was over about 800 
of the Negro strike-breakers were retained and the white 
strikers lost those places. . 

In speaking to a man connected with the stockyards the | 
same facts were brought out. This man has a specialized work 
to do which can not be done by Negroes. In fact, it can not 
even be done by white men, excepting as they receive his spe- | 
cial training. He could speak dispassionately, for his job was ~ 
not threatened by the black workers. He said: 


Of course, no one can condone this killing of innocent Negro men © 
and women and children. It is terrible. I saw it on Monday night 
and I never want to see such a sight again. But. here is the situa- 
tion: The Negroes are not only taking the places of common la- 
borers in the packing plants, but they are beginning to take the 
places of the skilled workers. The packers, no doubt, want to fill 
their plants ultimately with black labor. They are angry because 
the white workers beat them in a strike and obtained two and a 
half cents an hour increase. The packers are charging wholesalers 
five cents a pound more for meat than they did a year ago. They 
do not take into consideration the fact that everything is so high — 
and the men cannot live on what they used to make. They want © 
to give the places of the white workers to Negroes because they | 
work for lower wages. They live in shanties which a white man | 
could not occupy. Their wives wash clothes and their children | 
work. A white man wants his children to get some education and © 
would not think of sending his wife to work. He must demand 
higher wages. The employers who bring the Negroes here in car- | 
loads are responsible for the terrible situation which has arisen. 


The employers insist that they do not encourage Negro ~ 
immigration and absolutely deny that they import Negroes. 
They insist that there are riot enough white workers to take 
the jobs. They point to the fact that since the Negroes left 
East St. Louis, on July 2 and that entire week, four important — 
industries have entirely shut down. When asked why it is | 
that Negroes do come in such large numbers to East St. 


pays attracts them. i 
R. F. Rucker, superintendent of the aluminum ore plant, 
says that the employers were glad to employ Negroes when — 
there were not enough white workers to fill the jobs. Ac-— 
cording to him, many of the white workers went east to take | 
employment in munition factories where wages are higher. — 
Some Negroes who had come voluntarily from the South were - 
given their places. These men wrote home of the fine oppor- 
tunities for employment at high wages and urged their friends 

to come to East St. Louis. 

The fact remains that during a recent strike, when the 
government took possession of the factory, Negroes took the 
places of the strikers. This intensified the feeling against 
the race. The feeling was aggravated by the many lawless 
acts committed by the bad Negro element. Feeling began to 
run high so that on May 28 a meeting was called which 
was known as the “anti-race meeting.” 

In spite of the fact that the meeting was known in advance 
to be against the Negroes, permission was given for holding it 
in the city hall. I have these facts from a business man who 
was present. Mayor Mollman and the Board of Aldermen 
were among the 1,000 men who attended. Intemperate 
speeches were made and the last speaker is said to have hinted 
that unless the mayor and the city fathers did something to 
check the coming of Negroes, the people would take matters 
into their own hands. That night a race riot took place. The 
militia came and quelled the riot before it went too far. 

Those who had attended the meeting, however, continued 
to agitate the idea that “East St. Louis must remain a white 
man’s town.” Feeling against the Negroes was stirred con- 
stantly. Here and there personal encounters between men of 
the two races took place. Sunday evening, July 1, a rumor 


- Mollman said he tried to prepare for it. 
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was spread that the Negroes had gathered in one of their 
churches to plan revenge upon the white population, A num- 
ber of policemen in charge of Detective Sergeant Coopedge 
drove over to the church. As they approached the place they 
were fired upon by Negroes and Coopedge was killed. The 
same night a policeman and two other white men were shot 
by Negroes. 

These deeds acted as a match applied to powder. Monday 
morning it was apparent that there would be trouble. Mayor 
East St. Louis has 
just thirty-six policemen. The mayor says that he spoke 
personally to them, urging them to do their duty. They 
were not inclined to interfere because their comrades had 
been shot. The deputy sheriffs felt the same way. Some 
militiamen were in town, but according to all accounts the 
militia fraternized with the white population. The mayor 
was urged to call up the governor and ask for reinforce- 
ments and for a declaration of martial law. He refused to 
do so. His opponents say that he had political reasons for his 
failure to act. 

Be that as it may, the fact remains that through someone’s 
negligence, black men and women and children were mur- 
dered wantonly. In the seven Negro districts of the city fires 
were started at the same time. Negroes were hanged and 
stoned and shot and kicked. White women and boys as well 
as men took part. A black skin was a death warrant on the 
streets of this Illinois city. How many black persons were 
killed will never be known. 

It was fortunate for these harassed Negroes that their 
inhospitable home town was located near St. Louis, which took 
them in readily. The St. Louis chapter of the Red Cross, 
under the leadership of Mrs. Frank Hammar, took charge 
of the refugees, who fled half naked. They were housed in 
the City Lodging House, where blankets and food were pro- 
vided out of Red Cross funds. The Provident Association 
and the Jewish Educational and Charitable Association pro- 
vided social workers to handle the situation. The Red Cross 
Emergency Committee, with Acting Mayor Aloe, Director 
of Public Welfare Schmoll and representatives of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the Provident Association and the Jewish 
charities met daily to devise means of helping the refugees. 

A committee from the Greenville, Miss., Chamber of Com- 
merce was ready to charter a boat and take 1,000 Negroes to 
_ that city to be placed on plantations where their labor is 
needed. Employers in St. Louis were ready to offer jobs. 
The industrial plants of East St. Louis offered to take their 
men back. The Emergency Committee, however, considered 
all these offers from the point of view of the Negroes. ° It 
secured the assurance of the city, county and state authorities 
that the safety of the Negroes would be guaranteed should 
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“aN AWKWARD INTERRUPTION FOR INDEPENDENCE DAY” 


they desire to return to work. Consultation was held with 
prominent Negroes of St. Louis as to what is best for their 
own people. At a citizens meeting held in the City Hall 
in East St. Louis on July 6 a reorganization of the police 
force was decided upon and a committee of 100 citizens will 
assist the mayor in keeping order. The militia will be re- 
tained as long as necessary under the direct command of 
Adjutant-General Dickson of Illinois. Efforts will be made 
by the St. Louis Red Cross Emergency Committee, with the 
cooperation of the Bar Association, to recover from the state 
of Illinois damages to life and property. 

According to eye-witnesses, many Negroes must have been 
burned in their homes so that no remains will be found. It 
is believed that one hundred Negroes who took refuge in an 
old theater in one of their sections were burned when the 
building was set on fire. I saw that building, of which only 
part of one wall was left. 

It was a distressing sight to see block after block where 
peaceful homes had been located burned to the ground. The 
innocent suffered with the guilty. Thrifty black folk, who 
were doing their bit by raising vegetables, were murdered. [I 
saw the ruins of their homes, into which had gone the labor 
and savings of years. The little thrift gardens had escaped 
the flames and the orderly rows where seeds had been planted 
gave the plots the appearance of miniature graveyards. 


The Detroit Newcomers’ Greeting 


By Forrester B. Washington 


DIRECTOR DETROIT LEAGUE ON URBAN CONDITIONS AMONG NEGROES 


URING the past twelve months the colored popu- 
lation of Detroit has increased by about 100 per 
cent through migration. The experience of this 
city in the absorption of this large new population 
of Negro citizens and the program of work for its assimila- 
tion springing, as it did, from actual experience rather than 
speculation may be of use to other communities which face a 
similar problem. The subject may, perhaps, best be consid- 


ered under the separate headings of employment, housing, 
recreation, crime prevention, cooperation and aids to efficiency. 

The first prerequisite in the task of organizing a local com- 
munity is the establishment of a vocational bureau. In the 
past, when labor agencies brought the majority of Negroes 
who came north, the problem of employment was simple. 
They were assured of jobs before they arrived. But now the 
majority of immigrants come without such inducement. They 
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come in larger numbers and at all times of the year, when 
the demand for labor is strong and when it is slack. More- 
over, the majority come knowing nothing of the city which is 
to be their home and unacquainted with any of its citizens. 
Impossible as it may seem, it is not uncommon for factories in 
one part of the city to be crying for labor while many of these 
strange Negroes wander about other parts of the city unable 
to find employment. This situation is fraught with danger 
because in a few days idling about the city in search of a job 
the immigrant may come into contact with conditions and peo- 
ple whose influence is demoralizing and may destroy his chance 
of ever becoming a useful citizen. The immigrant needs more 
bolstering up in the first week than at any future time. Un- 
til he gets his first pay at the end of two weeks, he finds it 
difficult to get anybody to trust him. He is apt to become a 
charity seeker and a dependent. 

Moreover, in a rapidly growing industrial center like De- 
troit, where the demand for houses is greater than the sup- 
ply, few landlords will rent a house or room to a prospective 
tenant who has no job. The vocational bureau should strive 
to make itself acquainted with every possible industrial open- 
ing for Negroes in the city and, on the other hand, make its 
presence widely known so that the immigrant Negro will be 
directed to it immediately on arrival. The Detroit League 
on Urban Conditions among Negroes, therefore, has not been 
content merely with locating vacant jobs but has approached 
manufacturers of all kinds through distribution of literature 
and personal visits and has been successful during the last 
twelve months in placing 1,000 Negroes in employment other 
than unskilled labor. It has made itself known to immigrants 
by cards of direction placed in the hands of Negro employes 
about railway stations and intends, as soon as its funds permit, 
to station a capable, level-headed representative at each of 
the railway stations of Detroit to direct Negro immigrants to 
the league’s office or to other responsible individuals and so- 
cieties who will look after their welfare. It has persuaded 
the proprietor of a local moving picture theater, which is a 
great gathering place for colored newcomers, to run lantern 
slides nightly announcing that employment and other serv- 
ices can be secured free at the office of the league. 

In order to care for the women and girls who are beginning 
to appear in appreciable numbers, five cigar manufacturers 
in the city were induced to experiment in employing them, 
and a sixth has started a new plant employing only colored 
help. To solve the difficult problem of the first week’s board, 
the league has arranged with certain factories a system of 
checks issued to guarantee payment for bills incurred at res- 
taurants and boarding houses. Some direct arrangements pre- 
viously made between certain factories and boarding-house 
keepers resulted in exploitation of the immigrant by the 
latter. 

The establishment of a bureau of investigation and in- 
formation regarding housing comes next in importance. The 
character of the houses into which Negro immigrants go has 
a direct effect on their health, their morals and their effi- 
ciency. The rents charged determine whether the higher 
wages received in the North are real or only apparent, wheth- 
er the change in environment has been beneficial or detri- 
mental. The tendency is to exploit the Negro immigrant in 
this particular. Rents charged him in Detroit have risen by 
from 50 to 200 per cent in one year. He is forced into a dis- 
trict inhabited by colored people where housing accommoda- 
tion is inadequate for those already there. The proximity of 
the colored district in most northern cities to the center is 
responsible for the imposition of the vice district upon the 
Negro. ‘This bureau should, therefore, scour the city for 
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every available house, tenement or room inside or outside the — 
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recognized Negro district. It should make also a thorough in- z 
vestigation of comparative rents charged Negroes and whites _ 
and give the findings the fullest publicity. The bureau should 
constantly remind employers of Negro labor that it is to their — 
advantage to see that the Negro is well housed and that, if — 
nobody else will build, it is good business for them to do so. 

The Detroit Urban League has induced one of the largest F 
foundries to build low-priced homes for its colored employes — 
near the plant. It also has somewhat relieved the housing — 
problem by the purchase of leases from the proprietresses of a 
number of disorderly houses which were closed by the police. 
In each case the league persuaded some manufacturer to take 
over the lease, and in this way a large number of colored 
families were accommodated. It also keeps a list of empty 
houses and has been surprised to find how many of them 
are not listed by commercial real estate agents. It uses the 
daily and Negro press in appeals for more notifications. A list 
of furnished rooms also is kept and immigrants are kept away 
from those connected with disorderly houses. Lists of these 
rooms are furnished to factories. 

With the shorter working hours, recreation is more impor- 
tant for the Negro in the North than in the South. On 
the other hand, he is beset by many vicious attractions entire- 
ly new to him, and there is not the restraining influence of his 
family, friends and those that know him. I am sorry to 
say, but it is true, he does not receive a warm welcome from 
the great majority of colored citizens of the better class in the 
city to which he migrates. While they try to decide whether 
his coming is a benefit or an injury to them, he gets a royal 
welcome from another element of the Negro community—, 
the saloon keeper, the pool-room proprietor, the owner of 
gambling club and disorderly house. 

The only way to counteract these vicious influences is to 
provide the immigrant Negro with wholesome recreation that 
will satisfy his natural instinct for active amusement and 
society of his own kind. ‘This is no simple affair and can 
be met by existing institutions in only a few cities. The 
hard-working laborer recently from a rural section of Ala- 
bama cannot be attracted away from saloon or pool-room with 
art lectures or literary forums or even the facilities of the 
average Y. M.C. A. The first demand he makes of recrea- 
tion is that it be active and practical, to a certain extent 
primitive. If he does not get it under wholesome conditions, 
he will seek it under evil ones. 

The Detroit league some time ago inaugurated a ten-cent 
newcomers’ community dance, held every Tuesday in a public 
school in the heart of the Negro district. A Young Negroes’ 
Progressive Association, developed by the league, has helped 
in promoting this dance as well as in all other plans for ad- 
justing the newcomers to the city. A committee of the asso- 
ciation handed printed cards about the street where most of 
the immigrants collect and placed them in the hands of new- 
comers, inviting them to the community dance, where another ~ 
committee welcomes them—the rougher the type, the heart- 
ier the welcome. This committee also introduces the new- - 
comer to the more desirable people present who have been 
longer in Detroit. Certain dances are introduced which are 
calculated to lead to better acquaintance. The school audi- 
torium has already been outgrown,,and the use of the gym- 
nasium of a neighboring high school has been promised for 
these dances. 

The league also develops athletic features for the immi- 
grants, especially basket-ball. The first colored basket-ball 
team, not a member of which was a native of Detroit, last 
winter played against strong white teams and lost only one 
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game. It has played against colored teams as far away as 
Pittsburgh. Teams have been created in the various indus- 
trial plants of the city, and the recreation commissioner was 
so pleased with the progress made that he offered to per- 
suade certain business men to donate a silver cup for the team 
which wins the supremacy of the league. 

Camp-fire girls, mostly the children of newcomers, also 
have been organized. There are only twenty-one regular 
members—the regulations do not permit a larger number in 
one camp. All the expenses for these girls, such as rent, re- 
freshments, etc., are paid by the Young Negroes’ Progressive 
Association from the proceeds of the community dance. It is 
very encouraging to find these young men take upon them- 
selves the responsibility of providing decent recreation for 
young girls of their own age. 

A department for the suppression of crime is necessary in 
a program for the assimilation of the Negro immigrant. The 
increased crime among Negroes has had two bad results: it 
has made both white and native colored citizens believe that 
the southern Negro is more criminal by nature than his north- 
ern brother; and it has created a general distrust against all 
Negroes. The assistance of the local police should be so- 
licited from the outset. It should be impressed upon them 
that they must not, as they are prone to do, let matters go 
from bad to worse in a colored community until conditions 
are so acute that drastic and unusual measures are necessary. 
The appointment of colored detectives should be urged to 
filter from the community as soon as possible the inevitable 
floaters, crooks, bums and adventurers who are parts of every 
hegira. 

The league has persuaded the police commissioner to appoint 
a special officer, selected by the league, to work entirely with 
the newcomers. It is his duty to mingle with crowds on the 
streets where the newcomers congregate and urge them not to 
make a nuisance of themselves by blockading sidewalks, bois- 
terous behavior and the like. He is also provided with cards 
directing newcomers to the office of the league when in need 
of employment. ‘The league itself keeps a close watch on 
the Negro underworld of Detroit and immediately apprises 
the police when dives are developed especially to prey on the 
immigrant. 

Much strength can be added to the program and much 
energy saved by enlisting the aid of every possible organiza- 
tion in the city whose functions can in any way be construed 
as touching on Negro migration. The urban league found the 
Board of Commerce exceedingly willing to cooperate in a 
movement for the investigation and improvement of working 
conditions of Negro employes in the various manufacturing 
plants in the city. The Board of Health gave considerable 
assistance in obtaining better and more sanitary housing con- 
ditions. The aid of several mothers’ clubs among the col- 
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ored women was enlisted to instruct immigrant mothers in 
the proper diet and clothing for children in a northern cli- 
mate. From the outset, the aim was not only to put each im- 
migrant in a decent home but also to connect him with some 
church. Many times the churches have reciprocated with 
considerable material as well as spiritual assistance. 

But the greatest cooperation received has been that of the 
Young Negroes’ Progressive Association to which reference 
has already been made. ‘This is a body of thirty-four young 
colored men, most of them attending the various schools and 
colleges about Detroit. “They have been the finest possible 
agent in the development of all the different activities. 

In the adjustment of the Negro, a definite place must be 
given to the development of industrial efficiency. ‘This is 
perhaps the most important feature in the program; the wel- 
fare of the Negro in his new environment depends upon the 
opinion that the community has of him. If the community 
can be convinced that the Negro is and always will be a 
business asset, we need not worry much about his housing, em- 
ployment and recreation. But the Negro has got to con- 
vince the captains of industry. This he can only do by de- 
veloping to a maximum his industrial efficiency. The more 
trades and occupations Negroes become familiar with, the 
more efficient they will be as a race, and the greater an asset 
to the community. Therefore the league has endeavored to 
get them into as many different kinds of employment as pos- 
sible. It also uses every opportunity to develop individual 
efficiency by calling the attention of Negro employes to the 
fact that they must be punctual, zealous and ambitious in 
their work. These points are always emphasized when a 
Negro is sent to a job. 

In pursuance of this object the league, with the assistance 
of the progressive association, is carrying on a” movement 
which, I think, is unique. Representatives of the two or- 
ganizations visit the various factories where large numbers 
of Negroes are employed and talk to them during the noon 
hour on the necessity of creating the best possible impression 
at the present time so that they may be certain of retaining 
their jobs in the future. At the same time, the speakers 
circulate these cards: 


WHY HE FAILED 

He watched the clock. 

He was always behindhand. 

He asked too many questions. 

His stock excuse was “I forgot.” 

He wasn’t ready for the next step. 

He did not put his heart in his work. 

He !earned nothing from his blunders. 

He was contented to be a second-rater. 

He didn’t learn that the best part of his salary was not in his pay 
envelope—SUCCESS. 


Nore: By not paying strict attention to the above details you 


may not be able to keep your job after the war is ended and foreign 
labor is again available. 


297 St. Antoine St. 


New Comers to Detroit 


You can find employment 
and 
be directed to decent lodgings 


FREE of charge 
at the 


Detroit League on Urban Conditions Among Negroes 


Forrester B. Washington, Director 


Cherry 1325 
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THAT UNLUCKY 25 PER CENT 
HEN the Red Cross campaign for $100,000,000 


was nearing its close a statement appeared in the 

press that 25 per cent of the total collected was 

to be retained by the local chapters for their own 
use. “This announcement drew a natural protest from many 
who read it, if they thought about it and figured out what 
such a statement as it stood would mean. 

William H. Allen, for instance, wrote to the SuRVEy that 
he couldn’t help asking questions like this: 

What can local chapters possibly do with one-quarter of $i14,- 
000,000? 

What of other communities which have not local chapters but 
which contribute generously to that fund? 

Would the public have accepted this proposal as just if it had been 
announced in advance? 

Has the United States government any right to use its appealing 
power to help raise a fund of over ten million dollars in New York 
city for a local chapter of the Red Cross, at least without telling the 
public that twenty-five cents of every dollar will be held back for a 
local chapter? 


Is it too late to have the budgeting of this 25 per cent done by the 
nation rather than by 1,500 local chapters? 


A letter from Eliot Wadsworth, vice-chairman of the 


American Red Cross, gives the explanation of the report: 


When we first talked with the chapter committees about taking up 
this campaign the question, of course, arose as to what they would 
do for funds if they used all their effort for a national fund and did 
not keep anything for their own operations. After full discussion it 
was decided that chapters should make up a budget of what their 
needs were and file this budget with the War Council, with the re- 
quest for a refund of part of their collections, but in no event in ex- 
cess of 25 per cent. 

We are asking the chapters to keep the amount of money sent them 
by the War Council in a separate fund and to account for it sepa- 
rately, so that ultimately the full amount of money paid in from this 
campaign will be accounted for either by the War Council expendi- 
tures direct or by careful reports of the chapters. 


‘The local chapters, it seems, are not to “retain” anything, 
but they may ask for a “refund” of part of their collections, 
filing with the request a budget of their needs. It is reported 
from Washington that many of the chapters, including most 
of those in cities where large amounts have been raised, have 
already waived all claim, and it is not likely, in view of the 
scrutiny which the War Council will give to the budgets ac- 
companying requests for a refund, if for no other reason, that 
any part of the contributions will be used for purposes that 
would seem illegitimate to the contributors. 


PATRIOTIC SERVICE OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


O win the war is the paramount issue: more important 

than prohibition, or votes for women, or the cost of liy- 
ing; more important than industrial standards or safety in 
factories; and more important than security of property or of 
human life on land or sea. 

For the sake of clear thinking about social forces and 
social problems in wartime this fundamental consideration 
must be reiterated. No patriot denies it but very patriotic 
people in considering other subjects are in danger of overlook- 
ing its implications. ‘That the nation at war has a prior 
claim on our services, intellectual and physical, on our pos- 
sessions, on the institutions we have created, on the leadership 
and the loyalty of which we are capable, is the starting point 
of all profitable discussion of social forces in wartime. We 
are not thinking of wars in general but of this war and our 


own part in it; concretely, of social work as affected by © 


this war. 

Property and man-power, to be useful to the nation in war, 
must of course not be wasted. To leave property idle or to 
throw away a life cheaply is not to serve the state. What is 
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obviously true of man-power and property in general is equal- 


ly true of energy and resources heretofore intended and in~ 


various ways specially adapted to social work. In order to be 


serviceable to the nation they must be conserved, their appli- — 


cation under present conditions carefully reconsidered and a 
suitable program made in harmony with national policy. But 
first of all the energy must not be dissipated. Resources must 
not lie idle. Buildings should not be left unoccupied or hu- 
man energy unemployed. 


ing lawlessness, for making local government more efficient, 
must not be suspended unnecessarily. Social work for the 
sake of its immediate beneficiaries loses its relative impor- 
tance, but regarded as a part of the organizing and training 
of a nation for war and for the world in which those of us 


Carefully devised measures for 
saving life, for preventing sickness or suffering, for decreas- 


who survive are to live after the war, it regains what it has ~ 


lost. 
remain. 


National Prohibition 


EMPERANCE reform has thus become a war measure. 

The consideration most strongly urged is that “booze” 
wastes food material. ‘This, however, is only a small part 
of the indictment. It destroys more than grain and fruit. 
It destroys industrial efficiency. 
ciency. It destroys financial resources. 
It destroys character. 

Those who have denied all this and have opposed tem- 
perance reform at every stage are now highly indignant be- 
cause prohibitionists are unwilling to limit their demands to 
the economy of corn and rye used in the manufacture of dis- 
tilled liquors. But when has the Anti-Saloon League or any 
other bona fide temperance reform advocate ever considered 
the loss of food products the chief reason for prohibition, and 
why should they be expected to be eager now to compromise 
merely because overwhelming reasons are suddenly presented 
for doing a part of what they have long contended should be 
done for other and even, as they think, better reasons? Tem- 
perance reformers who really believe in their movement, who 
regard alcoholism as a great national danger to be attacked 
vigorously in its incipient as well as in its intermediate and 
advanced stages, are warranted in looking upon their legisla- 
tive and educational campaign as legitimate war measures, 
as patriotic service. 


Moral Tone 


HE sex-hygiene movement is likewise in line with sound 

national policy. In this instance, as in the case of al- 
cohol, there will be those who preach moderation, covertly 
if not openly; who insist that the limitation of venereal dis- 
ease is all that concerns the military authorities and that 
actual suppression of prostitution and promiscuous immoral- 
ity is a policy which is visionary, impractical and even per- 
haps undesirable. 

Sanitary considerations are important, but they are rein- 
forced by others of a more fundamental kind. The soldiers 
and sailors are the young men of the nation. They have 
just been in high schools and colleges, on farms, in shops, and 
in offices. ‘They are sons and brothers in American families. 


The standpoint is national, but the essential features — 


It destroys military eff- 
It destroys health. — 
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in WAR TIME 


By Edward T. Devine 


weakness, they must for the most part protect themselves. 

Their actions will not rise higher than their source in the 

‘ideals and character of the officers and soldiers. ‘The stand- 

ard of public opinion in the army and navy has suddenly be- 

come of the very foremost importance to the nation. It 
_ should be as high as in industry, on the farm, or in college. 
Whether this will be so depends largely on the moral influ- 
~ ence exerted by churches and schools, by physicians and parents, 
- during the past generation. The influence, and especially the 
> effort consciously made, by such agencies as the Bureau of 
| Social Hygiene, will now be brought to a severe test. In this 
- connection neither optimism nor cynicism would be appro- 
"| priate; but a sober confidence that the young men of America 
will in some measure justify the increasing attention and 
the genuine concern which have been given to this kind of 
moral education seems not unreasonable. 

The subject is one which may be approached also from the 
"| opposite direction. Soldiers need to be protected from tempta- 
tion; but unfortunately innocent girls of more or less unset- 
tled character, and for that matter even those who might not 
| be called innocent, need as well to be protected from the 

lure of the uniform. ‘The girls’ protective leagues which 

have been so successful in securing wholesome recreation and 
mutual self-protection for their members might perform a na- 
tional service here comparable in importance to that which 
the Y. M. C. A. renders to the soldiers. ‘The time seems op- 
-portune for extending the scope of this movement. Work- 
ing girls organized into leagues of this kind could protect 

those of their number who are exposed to special danger as a 

mere incident to a number of other mutual services, thus 

avoiding every suggestion of sensationalism and morbid in- 
terest in this particular social menace. Policewomen might 
also be utilized to patrol the vicinity of soldiers’ camps. 


Prevention of Tuberculosis 


HE prevention of tuberculosis is so obviously a war 

measure that the national and local societies have been 
quick to adapt their programs to present conditions. When 
the selective draft comes into operation these agencies will 
be in position to cooperate in securing the services of an ade- 
quate number of skilled diagnosticians, able to detect even the 
early cases of tuberculosis. “The failure to do this in other 
countries has been little less than a scandal. There has been 
some excuse for their failure which we cannot plead if it is 
repeated here. We have been warned by their experience and 
we have had time to prepare to make a proper examination of 
all candidates. 

To detect incipient tuberculosis, however, is not an easy 
matter. By no means all doctors in general practice, by no 
means even all of those who have recently graduated from 
good schools of medicine, have the necessary technique. ‘To 
point out the necessity of careful examination, therefore, as 
the National Association for the Study and Prevention of 
_ Tuberculosis was prompt to do, is not enough. It is a ques- 
_ tion of securing enough competent men, and having them at 
i the appropriate places at the right time, and giving them the 
| necessary authority. 

_ That is the main problem as far as it concerns the army, 
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but at once the larger problem arises: What is the community 
to do for these rejected men, many of whom will then dis- 
cover for the first time that they have tuberculosis? To 
cure these men, if they are curable, at least to arrest their 
disease and to lessen the chance of communicating it to others 
—this also is a patriotic national service. “To perform it 
efficiently may help to win the war, and at any rate it will 
help to make the nation after the war better and stronger. 

‘These are only three illustrations of a general principle. 
If the discussion is to proceed in a way that will have prac- 
tical value, the SURVEY must hear from its readers. 


PAUL ELMER MORE AND MISS ADDAMS 


N his volume entitled Aristocracy and Justice, and espe- 

cially in his essay on The New Morality, Paul Elmer More 
makes a vicious attack on what he calls “humanitarianism.” 
Jane Addams, whom Mr. More singles out as the “most hon- 
ored teacher” of the code which he denounces, needs no de- 
fender, being very well able and possibly even preferring to 
take care of herself. 

As one who does not share the views of Miss Addams on 
pacifism and who does share Mr. More’s views on individual 
responsibility, the editor of this page cannot withhold his pen 
from protesting against the gross injustice of this criticism. 
The quarrel seems to be with those who lose sight of the dis- 
tinction between good and evil. Miss Addams has, in fact, 
helped in many a doubtful place to clarify that distinction. 
Mr. More objects to confusing the innocent with the guilty. 
Miss Addams has often helped to free the innocent from the 
unjust odium of guilt; and has helped us to recognize the 
brand of Cain on brows shielded by “prejudice,” that odious 
aristocratic vice for which Mr. More, following Edmund 
Burke, is not ashamed to become apologist. Mr. More pre- 
fers “justice” to “social sympathy,” though he cannot abide 
the word ‘justice’ on the lips of one whom he dislikes. He 
distrusts a “‘social sympathy” which leaves the responsibility 
of the individual out of account and so is “bound to leave 
the individual weakened in his powers of resistance against 
the temptations which can never be eliminated from human 
life.” Jane Addams, more than any other daughter of man 
in our time, has shown herself capable of a sustained passion 
for justice, of consistently holding to the “everlasting morality 
of distinctions,” of insisting in the places where it requires in- 
sight and courage on the principle of personal duty and 
responsibility. 

Every quotation which Mr. More makes from Miss 
Addams is misinterpreted. His criticism of her philosophy is 
based upon misrepresentation of it. He understands Plato 
and Burke because he has studied their writings sympa- 
thetically. If he is to pay Miss Addams and Colonel Roose- 
velt the compliment of discussing their teachings in the same 
volume, he should present their views in such a way that 
they would be recognizable. In the Newer Ideals of Peace 
Miss Addams tells of a boy—a fine, manly fellow—who was 
put to work at twelve years of age to help in the support of 
his grandmother and younger brothers and sisters. After a 
time he became listless and indifferent, and at sixteen turned 
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of editor of this department will welcome questions 
from readers, and suggestions as to topics which they 
would like to see discussed in these pages. Information from 


all parts of the country about conditions due to the war, and 
consequent developments in social work, will also be appre- 
ciated. 


GERMAN MINIMUM PEACE 
PLANS 


HATEVER may be the truth 

concerning the motives which have 
actuated the German government in per- 
mitting Philip Scheidemann and his col- 
leagues of the Socialist majority in the 
Reichstag to lay their peace program be- 
fore a neutral conference at Stockholm, 
it can no longer be doubted that inde- 
pendent thinkers among the German 
Socialists have arrived at conclusions 
which very largely represent the views 
held by radicals the world over. ‘This 
appears from the following memorandum 
handed by the minority Socialist dele- 
gation to the Dutch-Scandinavian Com- 
mittee at Stockholm a few days ago and 
cabled to American newspapers: 


In its peace views as in its general policy, 
the German Independent Social Democratic 
Party proceeds from the common interests of 
the international proletariat and develop- 
ment of society. These interests demand im- 
mediate peace. 

In the peace to be concluded we demand 
an international arrangement for general dis- 
armament as being the chief means for 
strengthening the debilitated states. General 
disarmament is the only way to break any 
militarist supremacy and to obtain a lasting 
and peaceful understanding between the na- 
tions. 

We demand the fullest freedom for inter- 
national trade and intercourse, as well as the 
unlimited right of migration. We condemn 
all economic barriers and all economic strug- 
gles between states. All disputes between 
states must be settled by compulsory inter- 
national arbitration. 

We demand international treaties to make 
workers secure against impoverishment, es- 
pecially as to women and children. 

Political rights for women we regard as 
a social necessity. Equal rights should be 
granted to all the inhabitants of every coun- 
try without regard to tongue, race or re- 
ligion. This would also mean securing to 
national minorities the right to declare their 
national life. 

National and social liberation cannot be 
achieved by the government at war; it can 
only be done by democracy. Democratic con- 
trol of foreign policies will prevent aggres- 
sive measures. Secret treaties must be abol- 
ished, and all state treaties must be made de- 
pendent upon the assent of parliaments. 

Though not regarding state boundaries as 
inviolable, we condemn the war and its pro- 
longation as a means of regulating bounda- 
ries. Regulation of frontiers must be condi- 
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tional upon the assent of the populations con- 


cerned and not an act of force. With all 
firmness we object to the violation of any 
nation in any form. 

From the beginning of the war we have 
consistently demanded peace without annex- 
ations or indemnities, based upon material 
self-government. : 

It is not our affair to draw up a program, 
covering all the questions to be dealt with 
in the peace settlement, but in regard to the 
questions raised in the discussions now go- 
ing on we declare the following: 

Re-establishment of Serbia as a self-gov- 
erning and independent state is our absolute 
demand. The uniting of the Serbs in a 
single national state, and its combination 
with the other Balkan states in a republican 
Balkan federation we regard as the best way 
of removing the eastern question as a cause 
of war. 

To admit the right of Russian Poland to 
national independence, but to deny that same 
right to Prussian and Austrian Poland is 
contradictory. 

We condemn the prolongation of the war 
as a means of settling the question of Alsace- 
Lorraine. The population of Alsace-Lorraine, 
which in 1871 was annexed against its will, 
can obtain peace no sooner than by a direct 
and free vote to express its wish as to what 
state it shall belong. 

The full independence and economic self- 
dependence, that is, freedom from economic 
interference, of Belgium is inevitable. In 
fulfillment of the German government’s 
promise at the beginning of the war, the 
Belgian nation has to be compensated for 
the damage caused by the war, and especially 
for the economic values that have been taken 
away. Such repayment has nothing to do 
with various kinds of indemnities, which sim- 
ply mean the plundering of the vanquished 
by the victor, and which we therefore reject. 

As opponents of any policy of conquest and 
foreign dominion, we reject, as we have al- 
ways done, the policy of colonial conquest. 
Possession of any colony without its own self- 
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administration is nothing else than posses- 
sion of an unfree people, and, like slavery, is 
incompatible with our principles. n 
A peace treaty would be made secure only © 
when there was a single international force 
to watch over it. We do not regard inter- — 
national government officials as such a force, 
but rather the international Socialist prole- 4 
tariat. Only when an international (force) 
is erected, independent and powerful, and 
the proletariat everywhere lends it its full — 
force through keeping control over the goy- 
ernments and maintaining peace, will there 
come in the future a state of mutual confi- 
dence between the nations instead of a con- 
test in armaments. 4 
The proletariat in every country must now ~ 
do its all to bring the war to an end. To 
attain this aim the independence of the So- 
cialist parties in relation to their imperial 


governments must be presupposed. Every 
government must be challenged to give un- 


conditional adhesicn to an international peace 
program. Credits are to be refused to any 
government which refuses this program or 
answers evasively or does not declare itself 
ready to enter upon peace conversations on 
the basis of this program. Such a govern- 
ment must be fought in the sharpest manner. 


TUMULTUOUS WELCOME 
FOR THE RUSSIANS 


HE reception of the different war 

commissions—the list is not as yet 
ended—affords an opportunity for the — 
study of popular American sympathies 
in the war which is important as indi- 
cating the democratic foundations of our 
foreign relationships. 

The enthusiasm which greeted Joffre 
and Viviani was that which is given only 
for a great cause. “The remarkable 
warmth of the greeting given by a dense- 
ly packed multitude to Balfour was 
largely a personal tribute; but there was 
in it also an evident expression of fam- 
ily feeling and pride in the achievements 
of an older brother. The Italian com- 
mission was followed about from place 
to place by so large and jubilant a crowd 
of their feliow-countrymen and _ of 
Americans of Italian descent that the 
slightly smaller attendance upon them of 
the public of purely American stock was 
hardly noticeable. The most tremendous 
reception, however, in both size and en- 
thusiasm of the crowds, was that ac- 
corded to the Russian commission last 
week in New York city. Its personnel 
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‘was practically unknown, the exact na- 
ture of its mission obscure, and public 
jcuriosity, especially as regards the views 
‘of its members on war and peace, in- 
| tense. 

_ The rumpus between Colonel Roose- 
-velt and Samuel Gompers, over the race 
‘tiots at East St. Louis, at the great mass 
‘meeting in Carnegie Hall, took up space 
in the daily press at the expense of a ver- 
‘batim report of the address, made in 
| English, by the new Russian ambassador 
‘to the United States, Professor Bakh- 
-meteff. He defined “peace without an- 
‘nexation or indemnities’” as “peace 
which shall not permit the seizure of 
the homes and fields of the neighbor; 
peace that excludes forcible conquest of 
alien lands and enslavement of peoples.”’ 

The outstanding feature of the pres- 
ent political situation in Russia, he said, 
is the formation of a national will, “the 
crystallization after some time of vacil- 
lation of the majority of the nation 
around a national government on the 
basis of a national program.” He cre- 
ated the impression of an intensely earn- 
est lover of peace, forced as is the pro- 
visional government which he represents, 
to suppress for the time being his nat- 
ural sympathy with that powerful sec- 
| tion of Russian public opinion which de- 
sires at once to return to the pursuits of 
industry and national reconstruction so 
that eventually a permanent peace may 
be brought about, “when all democra- 
cies will agree to hold to and follow cer- 
tain precepts and embody them with all 
sincerity and without reserve.” 

At another great meeting, attended by 
over 10,000 Russians and Russian Jews, 
held in Madison Square Garden, he 
brought a message of love and gratitude 
from the motherland to those who, un- 
der the old regime, have had to seek 
refuge in this country from tyranny and 
persecution. “Russian freedom rests 
now,” he said, “upon absolutely secure 
foundations.” The dissensions between 
the different radical and socialist groups, 
evident at this meeting as they are in the 
American-Russian press, he placed in 
their proper perspective as evidence of 
a healthy national life rather than of dis- 
union where fundamental principles of 
freedom and democracy are at stake. 

Unpremeditated by the authorities 
and a complete surprise was the demon- 
stration which greeted the Russian com- 
mission when it visited the lower Fast 
Side of New York, the heart of Russian 
America, probably the most populated 
abode of Russian Jews anywhere. ‘The 
ambassador and his staff had been in- 
vited by Lillian D. Wald to meet some 
| of the Friends of Russian Freedom -and 
a few neighbors at the Henry Street 
Settlement—for many years a frequent 
| | refuge for Russian political exiles—and 
the envoys went there in the expectation 
of a quiet talk over a cup of tea. 
But the fact of their visit had leaked 
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out, and as soon as they entered the 
neighborhood they were surrounded by 
multitudes of men, women and children, 
cheering in three languages, filling all 
the streets, windows, fire-escapes and 
roofs, wildly waving the red flag of the 
revolution, singing, and, many of them, 
weeping. The ambassador was obliged 
to address the people from a window, 
and many of the people attempted to ad- 
dress him, but only succeeded in frag- 
mentary exclamations of the common en- 
thusiasm for the revolution and the love 
of the people for the new Russia. 

“T greet you,” shouted one woman, 
“in the name of my son who was killed 
in battle; I greet you in the name of my 
daughter, who was assaulted in a po- 
grom; I greet you in the name of my 
father, now dead, whose eyes were 
burned out. The freedom of Russia 
was worth these sacrifices!” “Jewish 
blood,” replied the envoy, “is being shed 
with Russian blood for the common 
cause of liberty. The Jews have got the 
liberty they have earned by valor. They 
are free.” 


AS THE FOOD BILL STANDS 
TODAY 


ISPUTE over the _ prohibition 

clauses of the food bill before the 
Senate has, for the time, entirely oblit- 
erated cther sections highly important 
from the point of view of food preserva- 
tion. Practically all new amendments 
have been agreed upon except one which 
would make it unlawful for the mem- 
bers of any advisory committee or other 
organization to sell to the government 
articles in the production of which they 
are interested. 

The clauses which would give the 
President power to commandeer food, 
feed, fuel and other supplies necessary 
for military purposes or the common de- 
fense, have been swelled out to such an 
extent by the addition of more and more 
articles, including cotton, hemp and 
wool, that doubt has arisen whether this 
generous interference with normal lib- 
erty of trading has not perhaps been 
motivated by the desire of certain sena- 
tors to overload the bill altogether and 
thus make it impracticable. 

An amendment by Senator McKellar, 
that the board created to carry out the 
provisions of the bill should be responsi- 
ble to Congress, was not accepted; nor 
did the Senate seriously entertain a pro- 
posal by Senator Johnson, of South Da- 
kota, to substitute for all the detailed 
provisions of the bill under considera- 
tion a very simple measure authorizing 
the government to commandeer both 
men and property whenever and wher- 
ever needed in the conduct of the war. 

Stocks of the articles to be placed un- 
der government control are to be ex- 
empted from it, under an amendment 
adopted in the Senate, if held by farm- 
ers, gardeners, stock raisers and farmers’ 
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cooperative associations. On the other 
hand, the authority of the President to 
prevent hoarding has been substantially 
increased by an amendment, offered by 
Senator Kenyon, authorizing the govern- 
ment to buy and sell at minimum prices 
fixed by itself, not only grains and flour, 
but all of the necessities named in the 
bill. This provision would practically 
prevent speculation in food, fuel and the 
raw materials of clothing. 

Mention of some of these new clauses 
in the administration food bill—a more 
detailed resumé of it will be given in 
these columns when the bill has been 
actually passed by both houses—suggests 
that so far as control of prices by gov- 
ernment purchase and other administra- 
tive measures is concerned, the President 
in all probability will be given all the 
power which he requires. But this 
power is exercised after the factors 
which determine prices have already 
been at play; that is, it does not affect 
real shortage or abundance. Another 
bill, now in conference between House 
and Senate, gives to the administration 
certain powers of affecting production 
through the instrumentality of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, especially in 
relation to distribution of fertilizer and 
seeds. 

But there is no guarantee whatsoever, 
so far, that assured prices or new facili- 
ties offered to farmers will actually in- 
crease the cultivated area or improve the 
processes of cultivation. The main, and 
only permanent, promise of higher cul- 
tivation lies in the retention on and at- 
traction to the farms of the greatest pos- 
sible number of experienced agricultur- 
ists. This fact was forcibly brought out 
by a number of speakers at a conference 
on the cost of living held in New York 
city on July 3. “The economic condi- 
tion of many farm tenants,” wrote Carl 
Vrooman, assistant secretary of agricul- 
ture, in a statement which was read at 
the conference, “is below that of the 
skilled or semi-skilled day laborer of the 
industrial centers. We cannot expect to 
get back the thousands of farmers’ boys 
who desert the country for the city un- 
less we hold out to them the hope of 
becoming farm owners.” 

In common with most of the other 
speakers, he insisted on the need for a 
program of taxation which, without 
throwing additional burdens on the bona 
fide farmer, will place idle land within 
the reach of men of limited means who 
can and will cultivate it. Without some 
such method, it was urged, the adminis- 
trative actions of the government would 
either remain ineffective, except for pur- 
poses of immediate relief, or if they did 
stimulate increased and better cultiva- 
tion, add merely to the unearned in- 
comes of absentee landlords without im- 
proving the lot and prospects of tenant 
farmers, thus leaving the problem of 
rural depopulation untouched. 
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In the meantime, while Congress is 
still debating the vital questions of pro- 
duction and control, the board of food 
control, under Herbert C. Hoover, has 
already taken a number of steps to check 
wastefulness in consumption. The food 
administration card, pledging its holder, 
who is made a “member” of the food 
administration, to every possible econ- 
omy in the home, is hanging in thou- 
sands of kitchens. ‘The rules given out 
to housewives under the caption ‘“‘win 
the war by giving your daily service,” 
are simple and concise. Some of them, 
no doubt, it may be difficult to carry 
out in households with small resources— 
a wheatless meal a day, for instance— 
but thousands of women’s clubs in every 
part of the country have started educa- 
tional services which will make it 
easier for all to translate into practice 
the advice rendered by the board. 


MORE TESTIMONY ON NE- 
GRO MIGRATION 


N advisory investigation of the 

Negro exodus from the South 
made for the federal Department of 
Labor by Prof. James H. Dillard, dean 
of the faculty of Tulane University, 
New Orleans, brings fresh evidence of 
industrial unrest below the Mason- 
Dixon line. Professor Dillard reports 
that probably 250,000 Negroes have 
emigrated North. Certain sections in 
each state have been unaffected. For 
example, while many have left the south- 
ern part of ea. practically none 
have left the northern part. On the 
whole, however, according to Professor 
Dillard, there is a serious lack of labor 
throughout the South. 

From letters and interviews, Profes- 
sor Dillard found that not a very large 
percentage of the Negroes were taken 
North by labor agents. They were 
mostly attracted by the reports of high 
wages received in letters from relatives. 

It was agreed almost unanimously by 
both white and black informants that 
the chief cause for migrating is the de- 
mand for labor in the North with re- 
sultant high wages. Secondary reasons 
given were a desire on the part of many 
for a more hopeful future for their 
children; dissatisfaction with conditions 
in the South, such as schools, unfair 
treatment in the courts and lynching. 


The government report is not yet 
issued. In a summary given to the At- 
lanta Constitution, from which the 


points above were taken, Professor Dil- 
lard thus sums up the situation: 


The burden of the testimony of all from 
whom I have heard and with whom I have 
had an opportunity of talking here in At- 
lanta as well as elsewhere, is that if the 
South has the desire that the Negroes re- 
main in the South the remedy against the 
migration fever lies in the willingness of 
the southern white man to remove the causes 
by raising wages and by standing up for 
better treatment of the Negro people. 


SURVEY) F GRAPULY re. 
THOSE WHO GAVE THE RED 
CROSS MILLIONS 


MERICA’S first great Red Cross 
war fund is virtually completed 
with $115,000,000 the net total sub- 
scribed and tabulated to July 7. Re- 
ports made to national headquarters in 
Washington show that 1,232 cities con- 
ducted organized campaigns and that in 
virtually every township and village 
within the United States some form of 
canvas was carried on. Estimates as to 
the number of individuals who contrib- 
uted vary from 8,000,000 to 10,000,000. 
Curious contrasts are discovered in 
the attitude taken by people toward this 
subscription. In some of the small 
towns as high as 95 per cent of the adult 
population joined in the gift. In Cin- 
cinnati, where more than $1,000,000 
was given, only about 1% per cent of 
the population contributed. The well- 
to-do gave readily but in certain places 
the wage-workers outdid them. Thus 
when employes of the duPont powder 
mills at Wilmington, Del., were asked 
to contribute one day’s pay each, they 
gave two, and in three plants $60,000 
was subscribed on that basis. In some 
western labor centers the workers looked 
askance at the movement, as being some- 
thing allied with the employers’ inter- 
ests, while at Everett, Wash., 80 per 
cent of the employes in the mills gave 
a day’s pay, and the employers made a 
similar subscription. In the plant of the 
American Window Glass Company, at 
Jeannette, Pa., the thousand employes 
contributed $32,000. In a plant at 
Youngstown, O., $55,000 was given. 

Reports thus far made by local com- 
mittees give almost no details as to gifts 
in kind, made by those who had no 
money to offer. The one case reported 
is that of a woman at Middletown, O., 
who, having nothing else to give, do- 
nated a hen and a dozen eggs. ‘These 
were auctioned by the local committee 
for $2,002. 

The reports disclose clearly enough 
the readiness of the average American to 
join in humanitarian work when the op- 
portunity is fairly presented. Manual 
workers, struggling with a rising cost 
of food and a stationary wage, opened 
their flat pocketbooks to the amount of 
more than a million dollars. A Hun- 
garian laborer in an Ohio town, when 
asked to give one day’s wage, contrib- 
uted four. He understood and approved 
the work of the Red Cross, despite the 
fact that he was an “enemy alien.” 

The organization formed for the col- 
lection of this first great fund will be 
available for future occasions and will 
gain much in efficiency through this ex- 
perience. That it will not only main- 
tain the Red Cross funds but will go far 
to lighten the financial burdens of the 
associated charities in many parts of the 
country is judged from evidence offered 
in Baltimore and other cities. Due 
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largely to the impetus. of the Red Cros: 
“drive,” the charities of Baltimore were 
able to raise $750,000—a triumph o! 
finance for that city—before the Re 
Cross subscriptions were taken. State- 
ments forwarded by organizations i 
other cities give further testimony ha 
the awakening of interest in the Red 
Cross fund has made the public mor 
generous to every form of constructiv 
giving. 

The Red Cross organization itself has” 
gained tremendously. More than 200° 
cities and towns formed chapters during 
Red Cross week alone, and between Feb- 
ruary 1 and July 1 the total number of 
local chapters grew from 272 to 1,534 
Iowa shows a gain from a mere handiu 
to 112 chapters actively at work. Ney 
York now has 110 chapters, Penna 
vani has 96, California has 91, Indiana 
89, Illinois 68, Michigan 69, Ohio 66, 
and New Jersey 57. Chapters have been 
formed in Haiti, Guam, Porto Rico, + 
Cuba, the Canal Zone, Syria, Persiay = 
Turkey and several countries of South 
America. & 

Indiana is the first state to bring 
every part of the state under the juri 
diction of some one of its chapters. The 
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Woman’s Bureau, newly formed within 
the national Red Cross, will seek to ex- 
tend local organization in all of thi 
states, systematically to cover their er 
tire area. fi 
a 
* 


KEEPING COMPETITION OUT 
OF WAR RELIEF 


HE Federal Council of Allied War 
Charities, recently created to con- 
fer with the Red Cross on the best 
methods of cooperation in foreign war 
relief [the Survey for July 7] at a 
conference held last week decided that 
it must not only hold out for. the abso- 
lute independence of the different Amer-— 
ican organizations, so far as appeals for 
support are concerned, but that, consid- 
ering the great experience and efficiency | 
secured by them in the work of distribu- | 
tion of supplies abroad, they should also _ 
retain each its separate machinery. 
These views were presented at a joint 
meeting of the Red Cross Committee } 
on Cooperation and committee of the : 
federal council. Judge Lovett present- ° 
ed a memorandum drafted by the Com- ~ 
mittee on Cooperation and approved by - 
the War Council of the Red Cross * 
which, in substance, is an invitation to 
all war-relief organizations to become | 
national auxiliaries of the Red Cross, | 
each retaining its identity and continu- | 
ing to raise funds in its own name as’ 
heretofore. ; 
This plan, in essentials, is satisfae- 
tory to the war charities so far as the 
American end of cooperation with the 
Red Cross is concerned. The greater 
part of the meeting was taken up, how- 
ever, by the much more difficult task | 
of evolving a workable plan of coopera~ 
'\ 
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ser to perfect methods which would 
oid duplication of effort and friction 
ising from conflicting policies, the war 
arities are determined not to give up 
e machinery of distribution, often of 
omplicated nature and involving deli- 
te personal relationships, already at 
ork in the different allied countries and 
the different specific tasks of war re- 
ef. Further conferences are to be held 
consider detailed methods of coopera- 
on and to carry into practice the evi- 
™ Yent desire on both sides for a har- 
" S,onious alliance in the joint war upon 
isease and destitution in Europe. 

In the meantime, the Red Cross de- 
Sartment for foreign relief will have 
ore than enough to do in filling the 
byious gaps between the fields covered 
yy the different agencies. The mass 
“neeting held in New York to welcome 
® jhe Russian ambassador was informed, 
jor instance, that the American ambu- 
ance in Russia still is the only Ameri- 
“fan organization working in that coun- 

iry which has preserved its identity dur- 
ng the change of government, support- 
diged entirely by private subscription. 


" INSURANCE PLANNED FOR 
SOLDIERS 


ARIOUS plans for the insurance 
against injury and death of the sol- 
diers and sailors in the military service 
of the United States have simmered 
down in the conferences held by Secre- 
itary of the Treasury McAdoo with the 
heads of life insurance companies and 


jposal—the payment of compensation to 
|the injured man and to his dependents 
Min case of his death, and the payment 
© of separation allowances to his depend- 
ents. 
| As this is the identical plan proposed 
pat the recent Pittsburgh Conference of 
| Social Work [the Survey for June 16] 
/ and endorsed by the Council of National 
| Defense, the council and the treasury 
are now working in cooperation on the 
draft of the necessary legislation. Dr. 
' Rowe, assistant secretary of the treas- 
| ury, stated on July 6 that the work had 
| been launched and that the payment of 
lump-sum life insurance was no longer 
| contemplated. 
| Secretary McAdoo took up the idea 
| of wholesale insurance of the lives of 
| the soldiers at the instance of Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce Sweet, following 
/ upon the enactment of the Simmons law, 
_ which enabled the government to com- 
pel owners of vessels to insure the lives 
of their crews. At a conference with 
insurance men representing all of the 
_ chief life companies, held at the Treas- 
_ury Department on July 2, Secretary 
7 McAdoo urged the companies to agree 
i on a plan of assuming this risk. The 
_ IMsurance men refused, saying that the 
y Tisk would do a serious injustice to their 


‘with various public officials to one pro- © 
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present policy-holders. "They suggested 
that the government alone was strong 
enough to carry insurance on a great 
army. 

Mr. McAdoo appointed, on July 5, 
a committee of ten insurance men to ad- 
vise the government officials. When 
the proposed legislation is drafted, these 
will be called upon as experts to advise 
as to details. The men named are 
George E. Ide, president of the Home 
Life Company; Edward D. Duffield, 
vice-president of the Prudential; Louis 
F. Butler, president of the Travelers’; 
Arthur Hunter, president of the Actuar- 
ial Society of America; John L. Shuff, 
of the Union Central Life; John T. 
Stone, president of the Maryland Cas- 
ualty; George B. Woodward, vice- 
president of the Metropolitan Life; 
Franklin B. Meade, secretary of the 
Lincoln Life; T. W. Blackburn, secre- 
tary of the American Life Convention, 
and I. L. Boak, president of the Na- 
tional Fraternal Congress of America. 

In the plan approved by the Council 
of National Defense for the work of 
Judge Mack [the Survey for July 7], 
the rehabilitation of crippled soldiers 
was not included. In the plan an- 
nounced by Secretary McAdoo as his 
own, this work of bringing the injured 
back to self-dependence in the com- 
munity is covered. It is considered to be 
a part of the payment of compensation, 
and to be, as well, a means of reducing 
the period and degree of dependency. 

No definite plan has yet been worked 
out in the conferences between Judge 
Mack and the treasury officials, as to 
either the rate of compensation for in- 
jury, the rate of payments for separa- 
tion allowance to dependents, or the rate 
of pension or compensation for the death 
of the breadwinner of the family while 
in military service. The idea held by 
treasury Officials is that separation al- 
lowances and pensions must at least pro- 
vide a decent livelihood for the depend- 
ents, when added to all other sources of 
family income, and that they must pro- 
vide, under this standard, for the educa- 
tion of the children. 

Approaching the problem from this 
viewpoint, the officials who will be re- 
sponsible for the finished plan as sub- 
mitted to Congress this summer will ask 
that the federal treasury be called upon 
to meet the total public expense. It is 
assumed that Congress will concur in 
the provision that a certain part of the 
pay of each soldier having dependents 
shall be diverted to the support of his 
family. All other charges for their 
maintenance during’ his absence will be 
met by the government. The raising of 
a subscription for separation allowances 
will not be sanctioned. Private subscrip- 
tions will be asked only for the Red 
Cross. 

That the condition of vast numbers 


_of families of the working class will 
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be distinctly improved, when the system 
of compensation and of separation allow- 
ances is in operation, is anticipated by 
treasury officials. ‘They believe that to 
the degree that the men of these families 
enter the military service the standards 
of living of the dependents will be 
raised, and that after events will not 
permit their return to the old social 
level. 

Compensation for injury or death of 
the soldier will not be made in large 
sums, but will be paid out monthly, and 
for the period of dependency either of 
the injured man or of the widow and 
children. ‘There will be no set rate, 
but there will be established certain 
minimum standards of living to which 
the payments will be adjusted. 

Thus far in the preliminary sugges- 
tion of the plan the ideal of democracy 
in economic footing is maintained. 
What the conference committee, the ad- 
visory committee of insurance company 
officials, the committees of Congress and 
the membership of the House and Senate 
will do to obscure or deny this ideal is 
for the coming months to show. It is 
realized in both houses that great pres- 
sure will be brought to bear to so alter 
the legislation as to make impossible the 
setting of a higher standard of living 
through adjustment of these benefits. 
On the other hand, the organizations 
seeking to improve the condition of 
women and children in industry, and to 
a lesser extent the trade-union ‘move- 
ment will seek to guard this ideal along 
the road to the President’s desk. 


ONE ALPHABET FOR ALL 
THE BLIND 


HE Portland convention of the 
American Association of Workers 
for the Blind, held the last week in 
June, will go down into history as the 
final bringing to an end of the unfor- 
tunate discussion with regard to a tac- 
tile printing system for the blind. The 
British Braille alphabet has been adopt- 
ed as the basis of the future system in 
this country. For more than forty years 
the United States has stood alone in its 
unwillingness to use the alphabet which 
was invented by Louis Braille, which 
has been adapted to the needs and re- 
quirements of over twenty-two coun- 
tries. To be sure, America, with its 
restless inventiveness, believed that im- 
provement could be made upon the Eu- 
ropean device, and it must not be forgot- 
ten that the prolonged struggle with 
raised types in this country is going to 
result in certain modifications, which un- 
questionably will prove of value to those 
who have to read with their fingers. 
The immediate result of the Portland 
convention is that from this time forth 
there will now be but one system of 
raised type for blind readers in the Eng- - 
lish-speaking world, instead of three. 
To put this in another way, it means 
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that the blind will have three times as 
much reading matter available as they 
have had previously. Their Tower of 
Babel has been razed, and razed at. a 
representative gathering attended by 
delegates from seventy-five organizations 
in nineteen states and Canada. 

Next to the type question, probably 
the most important result of the confer- 
ence was the appointment of a legisla- 
tive committee, which was instructed 
to draw up a model bill for the pro- 
vision of outdoor relief for the blind, 
and a cooperative purchasing commit- 
tee, which is to attempt to evolve some 
plan whereby widely separated indus- 
trial institutions may have the advantage 
of a common purchasing and distributing 
agent. 

The program this year was arranged 
somewhat differently from that of pre- 
vious occasions. Instead of having the 
various addresses given as separate com- 
plete units, they were grouped together 
under the four general headings of So- 
cial Problems, which included the much 
mooted and difficult problem of outdoor 
relief for the blind, causes of failure of 
the blind, etc.; Employment and Indus- 
trial Problems; Commercial Problems 
and Educational Problems. 


PENNSYLVANIA’S DO-LITTLE 
LEGISLATURE 


F legislatures are known by the bills 

that they pass, the lawmaking body 
in Pennsylvania, which has just closed 
its biennial session, will not go thunder- 
ing down the ages. Its lack af achieve- 
ment arose from a distraction within it- 
self, to the one question that vitally con- 
cerns a large majority of the members 
of the legislature—who shall control the 
political organization called Republi- 
can? Shall it be Senator Penrose and 
the contractor, J. P. McNichol, or shall 
it be the other contractors, Edwin H. 
and William S. Vare and Governor 
Brumbaugh? Neither faction was will- 
ing that the other should get through 
any bill which carried the remotest op- 
portunity for political advantage either 
in the way of creating new offices or in 
acquiring credit for any advanced legis- 
lation. 

Bills to refer the woman suffrage 
amendment to the voters, to inaugurate 
the state-use system in the penal insti- 
tutions, to establish local option, to 
abolish the death penalty and for excess 
condemnation were at various times 
mowed down with the utmost ease. The 
mortality rate of bills in committees was 
even higher. It was there that most of 
the measures designed to improve the 
structure of Philadelphia’s city and 
county government and prepared with 
much care by a large non-partisan com- 
mittee of leading Philadelphians were 
last seen. The system of state subsidies 
to private hospitals and charitable or- 
ganizations was continued unabated. 
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A measure to impose a tax of 1 per 
cent on the capital stock of manufactur- 
ing concerns and one to levy a two mill 
ad valorem tax on the production of 
coal, gas and petroleum were killed; a 
bill to tax all inheritances 2 per cent 
was passed and is now in the gover- 
nor’s hands. It has been pointed out 
that this latter measure will put a tax 
of $2 on the widow who inherits $100 
in insurance or savings which she herself 
may have helped to earn. 

But just as the individual politician, 
whatever his public record, can usually 
be credited with being good natured or 
fond of babies, so this session showed a 
little activity not wholly partisan. The 
two-platoon system was extended to in- 
clude the Philadelphia Fire Bureau, a 
law providing for municipalities to pay 
65 cents a day to the wives of prisoners 
committed for desertion and non-support 
and for the non-support of their ille- 
gitimate offspring was put on the statute 
books; the police in third-class cities 
were inadvertently put under civil serv- 
ice; it was made possible for the fines 
for minor infractions of the law to be 
paid in instalments; and a strict control 
of the sale and other transfer of habit- 
forming drugs was provided for. 

Before adjournment the legislature 
provided $100,000 for building the 
State Village for Feebleminded Women 
at Laurelton and $130,000 for construc- 
tion and maintenance of the State In- 
dustrial Home for Women—two insti- 
tutions which have been needed for a 
long while but had not materialized. 
The action of the legislature is not final, 
however. The governor has a month 
in which to review the numerous ap- 
propriations bills and to reduce or elim- 
inate items. It is customary for the leg- 
islature to appropriate moneys far in ex- 
cess of the estimated revenues and to 
pass on to the governor the unenviable 
job of bringing the appropriations 
within hailing distance of the revenues. 


ILLINOIS’ BIG LEGISLATIVE 
CROP 


HILE in its war legislation the 

Illinois fiftieth General Assembly 
responded promptly and to every appeal 
for money and men, neither attention 
nor funds was diverted thereby from 
immediate local necessities or from the 
demand for reconstructing the organic 
law of the state, which was met by the 
acts for a constitutional convention and 
the new administrative code. 

Bills for industrial changes, which 
were in the forefront at the beginning, 
were for the most part defeated or left 
to die at the end. The strong labor lob- 
by lost measures for restricting the use 
of injunctions and for jury trials when 
contempt of court is charged against acts 
alleged to have been committed beyond 
the personal observation of the judge. 
The woman’s eight-hour day failed by 
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only two votes. War conditions are hel 
accountable for the failure. 

The enabling acts proposed for th 
consolidation of the surface and elevate 
street railways of Chicago as a basis fo! 
vastly increased investment failed t 
cause they involved the extension of the 
franchise period from twenty to thirt 
years, with a possible addition of tweng 
more years. “The many good feature 
of the measure could not win against 
the alarm raised by the long previ 
attempts to secure ‘‘fifty-year franchis 
which led to Chicago’s successful fi 
for the possession of its streets, wa: 
through more than a decade. 

Some advances, however, were made 
in improving industrial conditions. 
Child labor was still further restrictes 
by requiring every child over fourteen 
years of age to finish the fifth grade, 
able to read and write in English and 
be certified by a school board medical 
examination as capable of going to work 
before a working certificate will : 
granted. Payment of wages in bank- 
able currency was required and time 
checks, store orders and other script pro- 
hibited. Loan sharks were hard hit by 
reducing the maximum interest rate to 
344 per cent a month on all salary or 
chattel mortgage loans of $300 or less. 
The workmen’s compensation act was 
extended to bring all employers within 
its provision and was supplemented 
an appropriation of $20,000 for an in- 
vestigation by a health insurance com- 
mission of such claims for sickness and 
death from occupational causes as are 
not covered by the compensation act. — 

Agricultural interests were promoted 
by the pure seed act. Progressive bond: 
issues were submitted to referendum 
votes providing $60,000,000 for the sys- 
tematic construction of roads. Private 
banks will all be brought under public 
control if the act of the legislature is 
ratified by referendum vote at the polls. 
Collection agencies and cold storage 
warehouses are placed under state con- 
trol and taxicab operators under the 
public utilities commission. 

Taxation was increased by some forty- 
five measures additional to the general 
appropriation bill. Tax-saving measures 
include two important reforms, one per- 
mitting counties to keep profits now go- 
ing to the buyers ot properties sold tor 
taxes, and another providing for con- 
tinuous and centralized registration for 
election, which may save $500,000 an- 
nually in Chicago alone. The commis- 
sion investigating pensions is continued 
by the appropriation of $20,000. It bids 
fair to provide a scientific basis upon 
which futuré pension legislation may be 
built. Before filing an injunction suit 
tieing up public funds, a taxpayer must 
hereafter get permission of the court, 
and state, county and city treasurers are 
relieved from liability in making pay- 
ments pending the decision of ‘suits in 


se they are not directly enjoined from 
doing. ‘These two measures are in- 
inded to forefend the administration of 
blic affairs from such serious embar- 
ssment as has recently been suffered by 
e withholding of funds for state uses 
d for the salaries of juvenile court of- 
cers. Their validity, however, is se- 
ously questioned. 

The state is still deprived of much 
eeded legislation for vocational educa- 
on because of the deadlock which had 
™ long existed among its advocates, who 
ompromised with each other too late 
9 secure enactment. ‘The act reorgan- 
ing the Chicago Board of Education, 
hile containing some improvements, 
as proved to be only a further compli- 
ation so far in the hands of the city 
dministration’s factional exploitation of 
chool management. Membership of 


ion may be increased by referendum 
ote from 3 mills to 4 mills. Com- 
raunity high school districts are created 
for townships. Fraternities and sorori- 
ies are prohibited in high schools. One 
or more rural communities may establish 
ealth, park and recreation districts. 
1Park boards are authorized to acquire 
land for playground purposes. Chicago 
is authorized to use its municipal pier 
for amusement purposes, to build a mu- 
nicipal convention hall on submerged 
lands recovered from the lake, and by 
referendum vote to adopt simplified 
‘forms of practice and procedure for its 
municipal court. Joint poor farms may 
| be secured and maintained by counties. 
) The state labor commissioner is author- 
ized to secure employment for dis- 
charged prisoners. | 

While the house killed all “dry” 
measures, including county option, the 
senate defeated all “wet” measures, 
leaving the lines of battle between them 
just as they have been. Anti-vice laws 
were stiffened by making it a misde- 
meanor to present or participate in ob- 
scene, immoral or impure dramas, plays, 
exhibitions, shows or entertainments, 
still more by defining pandering to be 
procuring any female person to become 
an inmate of a house of prostitution, or 
knowingly taking or accepting any 
money or other valuable thing from any 
female person from the earnings of her 
prostitution, or directly or indirectly tak- 
ing, receiving or accepting money or 
other thing of value for providing, pro- 
- curing or furnishing for another any 
- person for the purpose of illicit sexual 
intercourse. This bill of the Commit- 
_ tee of Fifteen is especially aimed against 
male panderers, but it is expected to 


f effectively against .women 


operate as 
_ procurers. 
The most far-reaching acts of the ses- 
sion were the resolution providing for 
the call of a state constitutional con- 


' 
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vention if ratified by the people at the 
polls in 1918, and reorganizing the en- 
tire state administration by the new civil 
code which went into operation July 1. 
It was fully described in the SURVEY 
for March 10 as consolidating in nine 
departments no less than 128 boards and 
commissions and 300 official positions 
with salaries aggregating $400,000. It 
remains to be seen whether some of the 
value of this far better code may not be 
seriously qualified both by the weaken- 
ing of the civil service law and by the 
exercise of the appointive power. “The 
right of trial upon discharge was denied 
employes in the classified service except 
where racial, religious or political rea- 
sons are charged by the discharged em- 
ploye, who may then demand trial. 
Otherwise discharge by the head of the 
department is final. All attempts to pro- 
vide for the extension of the merit sys- 
tem failed, except that which succeeded 
in placing employes of the Chicago Mu- 
nicipal Tuberculosis Sanitarium in the 
classified lists. 


SOCIAL FORCES IN WAR TIME 
(Continued from page 337) 


to professional tramping. Now one swallow 
does not make a summer, and Miss Addams 
did not attempt to found a child-labor phil- 
osophy upon a single incident. What she 
said in her book was that “through such bit- 
ter lessons as these, we learned that good in- 
tentions and the charitable impulse do not 
make for righteousness.’ This is a pro- 
found truth. She implies, as Mr. More says, 
that to find work for a boy under such cir- 
cumstances is “cruel and disastrous.’ So it 
is. His comment is that “one would suppose 
that scarcely an honest workman, or pros- 
perous merchant, or successful professional 
man had ever taken up the burden of a fam- 
ily in youth or childhood.” To point out the 
irrelevance and absurdity of this criticism 


_ would be an affront to the intelligence of the 


reader. One would suppose that the critic 
considers any club good enough with which 
to beat a pacifist. 

Again, in The Spirit of Youth and the City 
Streets, Miss Addams accounts for a large 
part of the juvenile delinquency in Chicago 
as the result of repressing a “wholesome love 
for excitement” and “desire for adventure.” 
She deprecates compelling children to assume 
responsibility prematurely and advocates the 
increase of wholesome recreational facilities. 
Mr. More’s reply is to cite the case of an in- 
sane degenerate and to intimate that the 
sons of the rich are not all virtuous. All 
that need be said about this is that as to the 
subject she was discussing Miss Addams is 
entirely correct. She is speaking from close 
and competent observation, and her conclu- 
sions are supported by the concurring testi- 
mony of other experts. Not only the Denver 
judge, but the Chicago, New York and Bos- 
ton judges, police and probation officials, re- 
formatory superintendents, teachers, play su- 
pervisors, relief workers, settlement resi- 
dents, and even the boys themselves, when 
they are not posing as young criminals, sup- 
port the views which Miss Addams has ex- 
pressed. Miss Addams was denying neither 
degeneracy nor original depravity as isolated 
phenomena. She was explaining the charac- 
ter and the tribulations of boys about whom 
she had knowledge. She is not seeking “to 
find a basis of conduct to take the place of 
the older conception of personal integrity.” 
She is not “drifting,” to use another of Mr. 
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More’s epithets. She is probably not en- 
gaged in philosophical speculation at,all. She 
is on a voyage of discovery, but it is for the 
purpose of charting and describing a new 
world—that of the men and women and chil- 
dren who live together in modern cities. She 
records her observations and her tentative 
explanations with a sympathetic understand- 
ing, with a power of discrimination, with a 
candor and sincerity, which literary critics 
well may emulate. 

Mr. More, to his credit, professes to dis- 
like both exaggerated humanitarianism and 
exaggerated egotism—the doctrines of Jane 
Addams and the doctrines of Nietzsche; but 
he considers our danger from the former to 
be greater than from’the latter. He may, of 
course, take his choice. Another may think 
the philosophy of brutal force not only more 
obnoxious but a more imminent danger. Our 
decision to enter the war on the side of dem- 
ocracy and against absolutism is the nation’s 
answer to this issue—if it is an issue. We are 
officially told, not that it is a war for estab- 
lishing ‘aristocratic privilege and caste “pre- 
judice,” but that it is to make the world, if 
possible once for all, safe for democracy. Ex- 
tremes are certainly objectionable, especially 
to men of aristocratic and sensitive tempera- 
ment, but to the list of objectionable, sent- 
mental isms, mentioned by Mr. More—pac- 
ifism, feminism, socialism, equalitarianism— 
we may at least add the equally objectionable 
militarism, imperialism, intellectualism and 
snobbism. We may even respectfully suggest 
that the labors of Jane Addams and her 
humanitarian contemporaries, whatever their 
limitations, are a wholesome antidote for 
these latter most sentimental and most noxi- 
ous of poisons. 
ma 


COMMUNICATIONS 


A TELEGRAM 


To THE Epiror: The National Wholesale 
Liquor Dealers’ Association of America ap- 
peals to the press of America to protest 
against the ruthless confiscation of millions 
of dollars of lawful property as contem- 
plated by the Cummins’ amendment in the 
United States Senate. Some honorable means 
should be found by Congress for proper food 
conservation without involving financial ruin 
to thousands of banks, distillers, wholesale 
liquor dealers, bonding companies and thou- 
sands of those dependent upon the distilling 
industry. If such legislation is to pass it 
should carry with it just compensation for 
value of the property confiscated. 

JosePpH DeEBaAr, President. 


ALCOHOL AND VICE 


To THE EpiTor: At a meeting of the Com- 
mittees on Alcohol and Venereal Diseases, 
under the auspices of the Council of Defense, 
it was unanimously agreed that the most im- 
portant teaching to spread widely throughout 
the land, and particularly to apply to the en- 
listed men of the army and navy, was that 
sexual continence is compatible with perfect 
health, and that all: the observations of 
physiology and clinical medicine point to the 
advantages of continence for health’s sake, 
aside from all the dangers that result from 
incontinence as generally indulged in and 
considered a privilege of man. 

There is no difference of opinion among 
physicians that alcohol is a contributory fac- 
tor of the first importance in the development 
of venereal disease, for the reason that self- 
control, upon which continence must depend, 
is lost as the result of alcoholic indulgence. 
The higher attributes of mankind, namely, 
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self-control (or in physiological terms, in- 
hibition), judgment and discretion, are the 
most lately acquired attributes of human 
character, and these are the first to be de- 
stroyed on the exhibition of the narcotic 
drugs, chloroform, ether and alcohol. 

The experience of Canadian physicians di- 
rectly quoted to me, the experience of the 
dispensaries in New York, with which I am 
personally familiar, and the case-records of 
many private physicians with whom I have 
been in close personal contact, convince me 
that the figures generally quoted are correct, 
to the effect that between 75 and 90 per cent 
of the venereal infections in young men are 
acquired while they are under the effects of 
alcoholic indulgence. 

There is no question in the minds of any 
of those responsible for the medical care of 
the army, or the care of men in civil life, 
that incontinence is wholly unnecessary and 
absolutely undesirable, or that the removal 
of accessibility of alcoholic beverages will 
enormously reduce the amount of inconti- 
nence which results in the spread of venereal 
disease. Haven EMERSON. 

{[Commissioner, Department of Health] 

New York. 


TO SOCIAL WORKERS 


To THE Epiror: No one will dispute the 
immediate and dire need of the war-stricken 
countries, but with all our financial aid and 
human effort we cannot give back to these 
people what they have lost. One asks one- 
self when will this cause and need ever 
end? The task is beyond human calculation. 

All people must see the inhuman and in- 
defensible waste of human life. All the pa- 
triotism and material sacrifice cannot atone 
for this continuous slaughter of our fellow- 
men. It seems to me that our social work- 
ers who are so close in their relations to 
human society (especially to those who have 
so little to say and suffer most) could help 
magnificently by starting a peace propaganda 
based on humanity absolutely. 

Since writing this I noticed an appeal from 
Lady Aberdeen to American women to save 
the war babies of England and Ireland, as 
the death-rate in 1916 was very high 
(American mothers take notice) ; also an ap- 
peal for American doctors, as 60,000 had 
been killed. Can the world spare many 
more? 

By coercion, fear and ignorance we are 
in the last chapter of this world horror. 
“Good friend, stop and think” how best you 
may serve. ANNA C. Martin. 

Ridgewood, N. J. 


THE REMEDY 


To THE Eprror: A letter from Dr. Albert 
Bowen, of Rochester, N. Y., in your recent 
issue [June 23] enunciates a principle which 
is capable, I think, of being extended far 
beyond the one field to which he has applied 
it. Not only the physical deterioration of 
the workers, but many another social evil 
for which a governmental palliative is ha- 
stily invoked, admits a simpler remedy. 

A higher wage, Dr. Bowen wisely sug- 
gests, will tend to solve the problem of 
public health. Quite true; and a higher 
wage will also tend to alleviate the evils of 
unemployment, illiteracy, crime, snobbish- 
ness, celibacy, lack of patriotism and irre- 
ligion. 

I invite Dr. Bowen, or if I may, I would 
urge him with all candor to give his best 
attention to the one direct method of securing 
a permanent increase in wages. The method 
is the socialization of land (and natural re- 
sources) through the taxing power; or as 
commonly but most inappropriately called, 
the single tax. 

If a city lot is heavily taxed, then the 
owner will be eager to build on it; or eager 
to sell it (or give it away) to someone who 
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will build on it. Whoever erects a build- 
ing employs labor. Whoever holds a city lot 
vacant checks and prevents the employment 
of labor. Simple, is it not? 

Surely for Dr. Bowen to plead for higher 
wages, and ignore the question of land ten- 
ure and land use, is to give us Hamlet with 
the prince omitted from the cast. 

Matcotm C. Burke. 

Washington. 


TAX EXEMPTION 


To THE Eprror: You have done a public 
service in calling attention to the move to 
legalize the deduction from taxable incomes 
of gifts to charitable, educational and re- 
ligious activities. This is one of the most 
insidious temptations to which social work 
has ever been subjected. The executive com- 
mittee of the Cleveland Welfare Federation 
recently refused to endorse this project. 

The most dangerous feature of this pro- 
posal is that social agencies are now trying 
to establish for themselves a financial inter- 
est in legislation with no resultant responsi- 
bility to government. Such a policy has de- 
moralized social workers and business men 
alike wherever followed. New York, the last 
few years, has experienced the result of pri- 
vate agencies sharing irresponsibly in taxes 
just after collection. Do the supporters of 
this new proposal think themselves any less 
immune from demoralization because they 
would get a portion of taxes just before 
collection? Special favors by governmental 
action are as hostile as censorship to free 
thought and free speech. Nothing has closed 
the mouths of the good people of Pennsyl- 
vania in the face of intolerable government 
so much as dependence on legislative action 
for support of private charities. 

The social workers of the country should 
rise en masse and disown and oppose this 
effort to subject them to one of the grossest 
evils of Pennsylvania politics. 

One would think that every rich man 
would resent being put in a position where 
others might say as he drops his gift in the 
collection plate on Sunday morning: “There 
is the latest device to escape giving full 
measure to one’s country.” 

ALLEN T. Burns. 

Cleveland. 


NEGRO MIGRATION 


To THE Eprror: Apropos of the discussion 
upon the subject of the recent Negro mi- 
gration to the North. I would contribute 
thereto the following excerpt from a letter, 
which I received but a short time ago from 
a social worker in one of the largest cities 
in Georgia. I believe that this will throw a 
great deal of light upon a situation which 
has not received its proper thought and at- 
tention. It will also point out the various 
new problems which would confront both 
sections of the country were the movement 
to grow much further. 

oe Remember that we northerners need 
not ‘be holier than thou. New York has its 
Negro ghetto and race discriminations that 
are the more cruel because of their refine- 
ment. Here the difference in social status 
is frankly accepted; in the North it is subtly 
inflicted. 

“Indeed, the South wants to keep the 
Negro. During the recent wholesale exodus 
to better wages and more human conditions 
of life, the people down here took extreme 
measures to prevent by force and misrepre- 
sentation the departure of the Negro laborer. 
Here hundreds were-prevented from leaving. 
They were arrested en masse at the railway 
stations and detained in the police bar- 
racks upon no charges whatsoever. Labor 
agents seeking Negro help were arrested and 
heavily fined and run out of town. Besides 
these acts of violence, the newspapers car- 
ried on a systematic campaign of lies about 
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conditions up North. They told of th 
sands of starving Negroes stranded in ¢ 
large cities, dying of cold, hunger and d 
ease. 

“Some of the reports were no doubt tr 
Many were brought away by false promis 
such as the steamship agents will make 
iguorant peasants in Europe to induce th 
to come to America. Many plantation da 
kies went North clad in their scanty rag 
and naturally suffered from cold and exp 
sure. But that is a far cry from icicli 
hanging from your nose and ears and your 
breath turning to snow as it is exhale 
Such were the wild tales spread among the 
to frighten them away from the North. — 

“T do believe an unregulated and undj 
rected movement of labor from one sectio 
of the country to another is wasteful, anc 
economically and socially dangerous. ut’ 
such a scientific distribution of the national) 
labor supply as I have in mind cannot b 
accomplished by the methods of our north 
ern labor agencies, or the violence of the 
southern authorities. No doubt the South 
did face a great danger in the sudden mi 
gration of thousands of manual laborers 
and so did the North. Were that movemer 
to have continued and increased, as at first 
it showed signs of doing, it would have 
meant a commercial and agricultural de: 
pression in the South that would have fall 
heavily upon a section that is just beginnin 
to recover from great losses through cotton 
due to the war. For the North it would 
have meant a sudden aggravation of thi 
race question and ultimately a fall in wag 
in addition to the temporary sufferings of 
Negro due to maladjustment. 

“And I doubt whether it would have i 
proved the Negro’s status in the South. That 
will take as many years as it will take for 
the color line to disappear. Does that sound 
pessimistic? I would call your attention 
the fact that the mulatto is increasing faster 
than the pure black. In other words, in the 
years to come the American type will be a 
shade or two darker than it is today. 

“Before I close this subject, I want to 
mention the part our Associated Charities 
played in the matter. The secretary was in- 
formed by the Newark people that many 
Negroes from our city were there and in dire 
straits. She immediately let the papers have 
a lurid account of the general destitution of 
the Negro in the North. I do not know 
what the situation in Newark is, but I doubt 
that it warrants Red Cross relief methods. | 
Such is scientific relief.” 

CHARLES L, ROSENZWEIG. 


New York. 
THRIFT 


To THe Eprror: My conclusions on Thrift 
(which I have written about in my recent 
book) are these: 

That it is stupid and therefore wrong to 
drill thrift into the very poor in the sense 
of hoarding up anything, because they never 
earn, at the best, more than enough to live 
on. Anyone whose work brings in less than 
$900 a year needs not to save it but to be 
saved from it. 

The very poor who practice saving do it at 
the expense of the comfort and health of 
themselves and of their families, and form 
dehumanizing habits; and become misers, 
meaner and more grasping than the very rich. 

That the middle class, to whom the Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Association thrift appeals, 
may save with benefit to their bank accounts, 
if not to their souls, especially in the way of 
making a better use of what they have. 

That the subject of thrift has a much 
broader signification than the mere saving 
of money or commodities. 

Saving, to have any great value in these 
days, must become a social or cooperative 
function. Botton HALL. 

New York. 


: 
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THE JOYFUL YEARS spyrt wawn Ne $1.50 |} 


A romance of real human life. Just a love story in fact, but one done by a master hand. Humor, beauty and gladness, 
these are the keynotes of this simple and exquisite story of the making of a boy and girl into a man and woman, presented 
with such subtle art that it appears artless. The background is principally laid in the wild and legend-haunted scenery 
of Northern Cornwall, the country of King Arthur and the Knights of the Round Table. 


THE MASTER OF THE HILLS 


By SARAH JOHNSON COCKE Neé $1.50 
Author of “By-Paths in Dixie.” é 
In this sincere story of the adventures of two generations 
of Georgia folk the author interprets these unknown and 
misunderstood Americans of the mountains to their fellow 
countrymen. Ready July 14th 


THE ROYAL OUTLAW 


By CHARLES B. HUDSON Net $1.50 

By F. E. PENNY Net $1.50 A wonderful tale of fighting men laid in the time of ; 
Set in the wonderful background of its tropical foliage King David. A vivid story full of local color and of ' 
and in the mysterious shadows of its immemorial forests, absorbing interest. Not since Ben Hur has such a novel i 
romance complicated by difference of station and race appeared, 
earries the reader into an atmosphere as strange and e 


foreign as it is enjoyable. SEEN AND HEARD 
BEHIND THE THICKET By MARY and JANE FINDLATER Net $1.50 


By w. E. B. HENDERSON Net $1.50 New York Herald:—‘ The book is a ‘ war book,’ but the 


. Of HELL q crash of cannon and the cry of the wounded are in the 
A book of vivid imagination, power and extraordinary far background. Few volumes that are so good have 
originality. botter.”” 


come out of Scotland in a generation; none that is i 
New York Herald:—‘ The reading public has gained a ; 


By an Ex-Mill Girl 
An Extraordinary ‘‘first book.” 
A tense study of life in a secluded corner of the country- 
side away from the restraint and conventions of civiliza- 
tion. The conquest of a woman’s undying love over 
mater and tyranny, over absence and despair—even over 
eath. 


A LOVE TANGLE 


Neé $1.50 


new novelist of no small ability and one who is destined 
to go far in the field of fiction,” GRAIL FIRE 
By ZEPHINE HUMPHREY Net $1.50 
PETUNIA Boies aeep cont eae Itisa ae okie bhi ho 
‘“ . story that challenges com son from a standpo 
By MRS. GEORGE WEMYSS, author of “Jaunty in excellence of writing with ost any American hovel ot i 
Charge. Net $1.50 many months.” iy 


New York Sun:—“A story as wholesome as ‘Jaunty in 


Charge,’ with a delicate humor and deftly drawn char- THE GOLDEN ARROW 


acters.’ i 


EL SUPREMO By MARY WEBB Net $1.50 


“adage tod Pied blr See A aaty “ sale agi emg glen 

on the border o ales. e author has caught the ver 

By EDWARD LUCAS WHITE Net $1.90 substance of the quaint atmosphere of th far-away 

The Most Highly Praised Novel Published in Years. country and given it to us in a way we shall not forget.” 
The Philadelphia Press:—‘“ Found that to o this book 

is to walk into a picturesque civilization which to all but 


THE PURPLE LAND 


fo ine end is to enjoy an Listorical romance of etrising | By W. H. HUDSON | uu Net $1.50- 
merit.” “heed sa Ne esd in , esceen . 
ntrodu eodore Roosevelt. 

THE WAVE James M. Barrie says :—‘ It is one of the choicest things 
By ALGERNON BLACKWOOD, author of ‘Julius Le of our latter day literature. 
Vallon.” Net $1.50 

The Boston Transcript says:—‘ Never before has Mr. A CRYSTAL AGE 

Blackwood written a novel that comes so close to the By W. H. HUDSON Net $1.50 


real things of life as ‘The Wave.’ With a skill that is 
extraordinary he tells a story that is of absorbing psy- 
chological interest.” 


EREWHON 
By SAMUEL BUTLER Net $1.50 
Introduction by Francis Hackett. The finest satire since 


Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels. 
Under the guise of describing the habits and customs of 
a strange race found in the mountains of New Zealand, 
the author flays the shams and inconsistencies of our 
latter-day civilization. 


THE WAY OF ALL FLESH 


By SAMUEL BUTLER Net $1.50 
Introduction by Professor William Lyon Phelps of Yale. 


Arnold Bennet says :—‘ It is one of the greatest novels 


Author of “Idle Days in Patagonia.” 

With a critical appreciation by Clifford Smyth. 
New York Hvening Post tae :—‘‘It has the zeal of the 
open air, kinship with beauty of all sorts and a relieving 


, 


glint of humor. 


THE FEAR OF LIVING 


By HENRY BORDEAUX Net $1.50 
New Edition. Just Issued. 


Boston Transcript:—“ Its message would not be so vivid 
but in the plot and characters and the setting each add 
their share to the artistic triumph of the book. The 
work was crowned by the Academy and is now in the 
neighborhood of the hundredth French Hdition. 


GONE TO EARTH 
By MARY WEBB Net $1.50 


of the world.” 


ON THE BRANCH 


By PIERRE DE COULEVAIN Net $1.50 


ew Edition. Just Issued. Translated by Alys Hallard. 


The critics call it a splendid plece of analytical writing, 
fascinating by the sheer interest in the “ personality of 


the woman and her experience . . . really a brilliant 
novel.” The French edition has reached its 135th 
thousand. 


A STUDENT IN ARMS 


Howard T. Lewis, University of Idaho. 


SECOND SERIES JUST ISSUED 


POSTAGE EXTRA 


By DONALD HANKEY 
“Essentially human, exceedingly vivid and full of optimistic philosophy. One of the few war books that will live.””"—Prof. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Avenue, New York 


The author of “The Golden Arrow” showed in her first 
book a most unusual understanding and sympathy with 
the folk of the remote countryside whose lives are lived 
close to the soil and bounded by the crops, the weather 
and the herds. In ‘Gone to Harth,” her new story, the 
same stage is set, but the author shows a growing power 
—her characters are more concentrated, the fierce love 
and elemental jealousy that glow somberly and finally 
break into flame, are drawn with poignant intensity, 
while the sudden touches of humor are as quaint and 
incaleulable as human nature itself. Ready July 21 


Net $1.50 


NET $1.50 
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The thrilling story of Poland down’ to 
the present day is told in the 


new book entitled 


Political History 


CAL HISTORY 


5 OF See 
w4 


*@ POLAND ® 


E .H.LEWINSKI- CORWIN 


of Poland 


By E. H. LEWINSKI-CORWIN 


It is accurate, scholarly, yet an intense 
throbbing expression of Polish national 


life, of Poland’s rights to unfettered exist- 


644 plus XVI pages. 286 ill- 
ustrations. 14 maps. Hand- 
somely bound in cloth $3.00, 
by mail $3.15. Limited DeLuxe 
Edition $7.00, by mail $7.25. 


ence. Every American voicing President 
Wilson’s ringing plea for “‘a united, inde- 
pendent and autonomous Poland’’ 
should read this splendid book. 


All bookstores or direct from the publishers 


Polish Book Importing Co., Inc. 


83 SECOND AVENUE 


Classified Advertisements 


HELP WANTED 


A RESIDENT kindergartner for the 
nursery work of a Jewish Neighborhood 
House near New York City. Address 2538 
SURVEY. 


————_——_—— 


WANTED by local Charity Organization 
Society, a Social Worker for a town of 
10,000 inhabitants. The position pays $1000. 
If interested please address Miss SALLY 
Kirsy, Goldsboro, N. C. 


COLLEGE WOMAN, trained charity 
visitor preferred, for permanent position, 
fine opportunities for advancement. Ad- 
dress Associated Charities, Jacksonville, Fla. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


ENERGETIC young man_ thoroughly 
trained in responsible investigative and ex- 
ecutive work is now free. Prefers position 
in this country but would go abroad. Re- 
cently back from France. Speaks French 
and knows conditions. Address 2537 
SURVEY. 


YOUNG man, college graduate, New 
York School of Philanthrophy, experience 
in labor investigation, juvenile work, settle- 
ment, etc., desires executive position. Ad- 
dress 2539 Survey. 


NEW YORK 


TRAINED investigator with seven 
months’ experience desires position as case 
worker. Can accept engagement after Au- 
gust Ist. Address 2540 Survey. 


GRADUATE nurse, organizer, executive 
ability, would like social service position in 
the city. Address 2541 Survey. 


NEIGHBORHOOD worker, Jewess, 
wanted for a Philadelphia organization. 
Address 2542 Survey. 


FOR THE HOME 
SEVEN CENT MEALS 


$1.50 per week per person: 42 meals with recipes and direc- 
tions for preparing each. 10c or FREE for names of two 
friends. 


AM. SCHOOL HOME ECONOMICS, 519 W. 69th St., Chicago 


GEORGE SCHOOL 


A HOME SCHOOL IN THE COUNTRY 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Careful supervision. Graduates succeed 
in college. Special courses. Athletics. 
227 acres of woods and open country. 


A Quaker school which teaches the high 


patriotism of good citizenship, the 
danger of militarism, the virtue of the 
democratic ideal of peaceful progress 
by law and order. | 


GEORGE A. WALTON, Principal 
Box 293 GEORGE SCHOOL, PA. 


JOTTINGS | 


PRIZES amounting to $100 are offered by” 
the Women’s Welfare League of Minne- © 
apolis for the best home playground fitted 
up this summer by school children. F 


THE New York City Consumers’ League is 
the publisher of a new bulletin, Campaign-— 
ing Against Industrial Evils, to appear 
every once in a while and give publicity to 
the efforts of the league to improve condi- 
tions of labor. The first number is devoted ~ 
to the necessity of maintaining industrial ~ 
standards during wartime. E 


CLASS work in French conversation for the — 
soldiers in the army encampments of Massa- — 
chusetts is to be provided by the Department 
of University Extension of the State Board 
of Education. Men transferred to posts out- 
side of Massachusetts before completing the 
course may continue it by correspondence. — 
L’Opinion Publique, a French newspaper of 
Worcester, has offered the services of itl 
editorial staff as teachers. 


f 


¥ 
SINCE the announcement in the Survey for — 
June 30 that arrangements to coordinate a — 
nursing course with the regular academic — 
schedule were under way at Presbyterian ~ 
Hospital, New York city, word has come 
that more than twenty-eight institutions have — 
agreed to attempt such a correlation. A 

school of nursing has been opened at Leland 
Stanford University—the fourth school oft 
nursing in affiliation with a university. if 


KANSAS CITY may rejoice that the mani 
who put its Board of Public Welfare “on 

the map” so far as the rest of the country 
is concerned—L. A. Halbert—is to remain 

as the board’s general superintendent and — 
will not accept the offer from another state 

which it was generally understood would — 
take him east. He will take a leading part 

in the entertainment of the National Con- 

ference of Social Work at Kansas City next 

spring. 


HAVING as its chief purpose “to give legal 
aid and advice through attorneys and com- 
mittees of citizens in all parts of the United 
States to persons whose rights are ‘invaded 
under pressure of war,” a national Civil Lib- 
erties Bureau has been organized under a 
sub-committee of the American Union against 
Militarism in New York city. L. Hollings- 
worth Wood is chairman and Roger N. 
Baldwin executive. Attorneys who have 
agreed to act as volunteer counsel for the 
bureau are announced by name for New 
York, Boston, Buffalo, Camden, N. J., Can- 
ton, O., Chicago, Dayton, Detroit, Evansville, 
Indianapolis, Kansas City, Madison, Minne- 
apolis, Oakland, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Terre Haute and Toledo. 


SWEDISH women ran special candidates 
during the recent town council elections in 
Stockholm. ‘The Conservative party, nu- 
merically the strongest, returned two women 
members, Gertrude Tornell, an active mem- 
ber of the board of the Stockholm suffrage 
society, and Laura Netzell, an anti-suffragist, 
who is an expert in poor law matters. 
Women members of the Liberal party re- 
turned Emilia Broome, who, as a former 
member of the town council, was active in 
starting municipal technical schools, build- 
ing workmen’s houses and demanding better 
wages for women clerks. Anna Lindhagen,, 


